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GOOD WORDS.—XLVIIL. 


Do not judge one another in the meetings, but have 
patience until the meeting be done, so that if any have 
anything upon him to speak to another he may speak to 
him after the meeting is done; that will cover one 
another’s weakness and not hurt others. 

—GEORGE Fox. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 

THE INTERPRETER. 
Away from all the jostling, striving throng, 
That spendeth life in earning daily bread, 
The student works, absorbed in realms of thought, 
And writes a massive volume, full of truth. 


The poet seizes on the student’s thought, 

The deep, undying and life-giving truth, 

And in a few, sweet, rhyming words gives out 
The message, and the throng that hardly thinks, 
Takes up the song, and, singing while at work, 
Unconsciously, it learns to live the truth. 


ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 
REVIEW OF 
REFORM.—V1L. 


THE DOGMA OF DISUNION, 


VIEW AND A GREAT 


The division of the forces intensified both sides. 
The political elements became more political, and the 
Garrisonian Abolitionists grew intensely away from 
their adversaries and developed new dogmas, the logi- 
eal outgrowth of Garrison’s various theories regard- 
ing both religion and government. In the thirties he 
had, with more or less openness, accepted some if not 
all of the “ perfectionist ” theories of John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, who subsequently became the founder 
of the Oneida Community. These theories applied to 
government were largely theocratic. Man-made gov- 
ernments were altogether too worldly for those who 
acknowledged but one allegiance, and that to the gov- 
ernment of Christ. While Garrison grew theologi- 
eally more liberal, and finally outgrew his perfection- 
ism, that these notions helped him to evolve his dog- 
ma regarding the diabolical character of our govern- 
ment is quite certain. 

“No union with slaveholders ” became the shib- 
boleth of the Garrisonian Abolitionists, and as often 
happens the extreme sides in a great controversy occu- 
pied precisely the same ground, but from exactly op- 
posite motives. One fancied that the dissolution of 
the Union would bring freedom, and the other that 
such a condition would perpetuate slavery. The pro- 
slavery section of the country, which resorted to force 
to break the national compact, found how foolish and 


futile was the doctrine of disunion. The oligarchy 
indulged in that madness which often precedes de- 
struction. 

The creed of the Garrisonian Abolitionists, as it was 
framed by the great agitator, and soon appeared at 
the editorial masthead of the Liberator, was as fol- 
lows: 

tesolved, That the compact which exists between the North 
and the South is a covenant with death and an agreement with 


hell, involving both parties in atrocious criminality, and should 
be immediately annulled. 


While many, and probably a majority of the anti- 
slavery men in the country never accepted this dog- 
ma, the above resolution was adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society in 1843, and the Ameri- 
can Society practically went sponsor for it, by elect- 
ing Garrison its president the same year. 

Voting or holding oftice under the government was 
incompatible with the Garrisonian creed. Of course 
no radical abolitionist had any chance to hold office, 
so that there was not much civic self-abnegation in 
this position. Refraining from voting exhibited a 
willingness to become disfranchised, rather than to 
become even an insignificant cog in what was consid- 
ered a pro-slavery governmental machine. That such 
a testimony had value as an advertisement of the 
wickedness of the governments’s complicity with slav- 
ery, may be freely admitted, but that it was the most 
valid or logical action for an abolitionist is surely 
open to debate. Slavery, as an institution, received 
its real status from the law. It could only be re- 
moved, so far as the government sanction was con- 
cerned, by a law abolishing it. In this country law, 
in the last analysis, is the creature of civie action, and 
that involves voting on the part of the citizen. The 
positive American way of protesting against any 
hoary-headed iniquity, which has its roots in govern- 
ment, is to vote against it. Refraining from voting is 
too liable to be construed as that sort of silence which 
gives consent. 

The Garrisonian, however, believed that slavery 
was absolutely a moral issue, and must be overthrown 
by an appeal to conscience, and by convicting the 
slaveholders of the enormity of their sin. But the his- 
tory of the world shows that the iniquities which are 
grounded in government do not go out in response to 
the fasting and prayer of individual moralists. In 
cases of this kind the civie as well as the moral eon- 
science has to be appealed to and aroused. 

THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 

As the consideration of the slavery question became 
intensified; as the discussion advanced, and the South 
became more excited, the slaves themselves became 
more discontented. There had always been more or 
less running away on the part of slaves, but the assist- 
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ance and succor they received was accidental and oc- 
easional. But with the years Northern sympathizers 
with the men and women who sought freedom in 
flight from the house of bondage increased, and finally 
a somewhat definite system for assisting runaway 
slaves was adopted by Northern Abolitionists. This 
system passed into history as the “ Underground Rail- 
road.” It was, however, more a series of efforts than 
asystem. In some localities there were rules and reg- 
ulations, with well-defined routes of travel, and estab- 
lished stations for receiving and forwarding fugitives. 
In others the assistance was occasional, and in some 
eases accidental, suited to the exigencies as they arose. 
It is not possible to give the number of slaves all told, 
who secured freedom by way of the Underground 
Railroad, but, compared with the total number in 
bondage, the fugitives were always almost insignifi- 
cant. Leading Abolitionists recognized that as a 
means of procuring general freedom for the blacks, 
the escape of slaves was not unlike trying to empty 
the ocean with a teaspoon. 

Nevertheless, the value of the Underground Rail- 
road in an indirect sense was very great. As a means 
of assisting fugitives to freedom, it aroused an almost 
insane fear in the slaveholders, and caused them to 
clamor loudly at the doors of Congress for what they 
called satisfaction. The sop thrown to the slavehold- 
ers appeared in the shape of what is known as the 
Fugitive Slave Law. This measure became a law by 
act of Congress in 1850, and appeared as a rider to the 
so-called Omnibus bill. The wise and prudent con- 
sidered that the so-called compromises of 1850 settled 
the slavery question. The Democratic and Whig Na- 
tional Conventions of 1852 both acquiesced in these 
compromises, and the Whigs declared that they 
accepted the Fugitive Slave Law “as a settlement in 
principle and substance of the dangerous and exciting 
question ” of slavery. The country at large was en- 
joying an era of commercial prosperity, and the feel- 
ing was that the money-making opportunity would 
not and should not be disturbed by any aggressive 
reopening of the vexed question. But never were the 
propositions of men more violently upset by the 
march of events than in this case. Slave-hunting by 
law was inaugurated on a large scale, the statute 
making every citizen a possible slave catcher, and im- 
posing heavy penalties for assisting a fugitive to es- 
cape. Every colored person was at the mercy of any 
two white men who might conspire to send him into 
slavery. Not a few free men were kidnapped and 
hustled to southern cotton fields as slaves. The con- 
science of the North revolted against the slave-catch- 
ing business. 

The Territories of Kansas and Nebraska were get- 
ting ready for statehood, and slavery looked with 
wistful eye on Kansas as slave territory, and struggled 
for its possession. These conditions created a new 
political issue, in a demand against the further exten- 
sion of slave territory, and from the grave of the truc- 
ulent Whig party the new Republican party issued. 
While it was not an abolition party, it did become the 
point around which all of the varied and divergent 
sentiments against slavery (except the Garrisonian 





Abolitionists) erystalized. The political line of cleav- 
age was slavery, and though the issue was specifically 
a compromise, it was the beginning of the end. 

Still it has to be admitted that had the question of 
the abolition of slavery, pure and simple, been submit- 
ted to the people of the North in 1860, when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected president, it would have 
been defeated by an overwhelming majority. The 
mad aggressiveness of the slave power at the last 
helped more than anything else to intensify the ques- 
tion. This was more than once invoked by demonstra- 
tions for which the public sentiment of the North was 
not responsible. Among these was the John Brown 
raid in 1859. An old man, with a score of followers, 
moved from the mountain fastnesses of Maryland on 
the little hamlet of Harper’s Ferry, his object the lib- 
eration of such slaves as might flock to his standard. 
This demonstration, which, considering the few who 
had part in it, looks more like a comedy than a trag- 
edy, aroused the slaveholding States to a point of 
frenzy hard at this time to understand. The John 
Brown raid, supplemented by the election of Lincoln, 
fired the spirit of rebellion in the South, and led to 
those rapid and far-reaching events with which it is 
not necessary in this review to deal. 

The John Brown raid is one of the most puzzling 
demonstrations in our history. From the standpoint 
of worldly wisdom and ordinary human judgment it 
was a most foolhardy effort. It belongs with that class 
of world events which are justified only by the subtle 
laws and influences which, operating in the affairs of 
men, advance human progress and freedom by vicari- 
ous sacrifice, and sometimes surround the seaffold 
with all that spiritual mystery which belongs to the 
cross. It is probable that not a dozen Abolitionists in 
their hearts believed in John Brown’s plan or meth- 
ods, however much they may have admired his heroic 
consecration to his purpose. Reason repudiates and 
judgment condemns the Harper’s Ferry venture, 
while both judgment and reason confess themselves 
outclassed by the magnificent martyrdom of the great 
liberator. There are some apparently material events; 
splendidly strenuous and even repulsively carnal, 
which can only be measured by the things of the 
spirit, and which do not belong in the list of ordinarily 
mundane affairs. The John Brown episode is one of 
them. 


POSITION OF THE CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


During the colonial and the early constitutional 
period, the religious denominations, both North and 
South, either deprecated or condemned the institu- 
tion of slavery. In the South, however, except to 
condone or warmly approve the system, the churches 
were silent regarding the iniquity, as Greeley puts it, 
after black infants were worth $100 at birth, and 
field hands sold for $1,000. 

The denominations in the North assumed such an 
attitude on the question as time advanced as to keep 
them organically aloof from the abolition movement, 
while they did not warm towards the institution in a 
way to please the Southern brethren. The result of 
this attempt to ride two horses was to divide the large 
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denominations on the slavery question. It often hap- 
pened that churches and ministers spent more time 
denouncing abolitionists than they did condemning 
slavery or antagonizing slaveholders. 

Our own Religious Society was the pioneer anti- 
slavery denomination. Long before the real abolition 
movement took shape no Friend could hold slaves and 
maintain his membership in the Society. Notwith- 
standing this strong ground taken by the Society, it 
was disturbed and diverted, if not divided, almost 
equal to the larger bodies, by the vexed question. 
Disownments for abolition activity took place in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The conservative ele- 
ment in the Society held that Friends should confine 
all of their efforts against slavery and other wrongs 
to the Society, and not be mixed up with outside 
movements. While taking this position the Society 
offered few if any opportunities for special or general 
efforts against slavery. 

All of the religious denominations contributed 
capable and earnest abolition workers to the cause, 
our Society, in proportion to its members, standing 
well towards the head of the class. But after all this 
has been said, it has to be admitted that the religious 
denominations, in their organized capacity, made prac- 
tically no contribution to the settlement of the slav- 
ery problem or to the overthrow of the great national 
iniquity. It has to be said for truth’s sake that 


the organized attitude of the Christian Church to- 
wards moral reform has always been more or less of 


a sorry disappointment. At times it has been theo- 
retically and sentimentally correct, but practically 
halting, inefficient and backward. 

It is not claimed that the religious organizations 
were under any obligations to fall in with the aboli- 
tion movement, or with any specially organized effort 
against slavery. The point is that, representing the 
largest collective moral force in the country, they 
‘should have led the procession of the anti-slavery 
reform in their own way, but they did not. The 
clerical opponents of Garrisonianism led and attempt- 
ed to organize a revolt, but it was so feeble, half- 
hearted and short-lived as to scarcely command either 
attention or respect. From that time on the organ- 
ized Church was not even an opportunist anti-slavery 
force, but was practically obstructive. 

What has been said regarding the failure of the 
Church to lead in the anti-slavery reform in a past 
generation is equally true regarding its neglected 
opportunity touching the temperance and other re- 
form movements in our time. 


Henry W. Witepcr. 


The Christian who regards a Buddhist as a heathen 
dog, unfit for fellowship in heaven or on earth, is in 
the same class with the Chinaman who regards him 
as an outside barbarian, unfit for companionship in 
the Celestial Empire or elsewhere.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 
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LETTER FROM HANNAH A. PLUMMER. 


This beautiful month finds me again in sunny Col- 
orado, visiting our children and grandchildren. Some 
of my experiences, I believe, may be of interest to 
your readers. First was my visit to the Phipps Sani- 
tarium, or “ Agnes Memorial,” as the car conductor 
calls it. It was built by Henry Phipps, in memory of 
his mother, Agnes Phipps. It is for tuberculosis pa- 
tients only, in the incipient stages. It is a long build- 
ing, built of gray concrete, in Spanish style of archi- 
tecture, at least in part. It is situated on the summit 
of the long, sloping hill upon which Denver is built. 
lt faces west, and has an outlook upon the whole 
range of Rocky Mountains between Pike’s Peak and 
Lonas Peak, of two hundred miles, with a sky-seape 
unsurpassed. Much of the time a blue, cloudless sky; 
at other times fleecy clouds, or dark, stormy clouds, 
which settle down upon one peak or another, gener- 
ally indicating snow on the mountains. There are 
long corridors in front of this building upon which 
patients sit in the sunshine, their extended view un- 
hindered by trees, but with a great green lawn, inter- 
spersed occasionally with fine flower beds, which are 
all a delight to the eye. The patients who are sickest 
are in an infirmary apart from the main building, but 
when well enough are removed to the main building. 
We found the patients sitting out on the corridors, 
reading, knitting, sewing, etc. We could see very 
little evidence of illness. Our friend whom we vis- 
ited spent one month in the infirmary, and was then 
put in the improved list. She had gained fourteen 
pounds in two months. Along these wide corridors 
are cots upon which the patients sleep night and day. 
If it should storm, as it rarely does, a porter comes 
along and rolls the cots into the bedrooms. These 
rooms are models in their way. Between each cot are 
curtains of awning cloth, which are down at night, 
thus giving privacy. The rates are from seven dol- 
lars a week up, which includes board and treatment, 
but not medicine or laundry charges. 

The one great dread of patients is fear of home- 
sickness. But I felt as if it would be possible to live 
in this fine, new, beautiful place for a long time quite 
contentedly, especially if one felt to be gaining health 
and strength. This high, dry air is most favorable to 
this malady. Our friend said, “ You don’t know how 
delightful it is to sleep out doors, especially to waken 
out doors and look out upon the blue sky and the 
stars. After this experience bedrooms seem close and 
stuffy.” 

Another experience in Denver which interested 
me was an afternoon “ parents’ meeting,” composed 
chiefly of mothers, unfortunately. This was held in 
the beautiful Corona School building, on Capitol 
Hill, where our grandsons go. 

The principal, Miss Moore, gave the mothers a very 
interesting talk, and afterward Mrs. Gregory, a tru- 
ant officer, who attends Judge Lindsay’s Court, gave 
us some incidents in her experience. They both laid 
much stress upon the necessity for mothers being at 
home when their children returned from school in 
the afternoon. It is hard to know just what to.do for 
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the boys especially, as they need to be out doors, and 
the small city yards do not give them scope for much 
vigorous play, so they resort to the streets or the 
parks. The parks are sometimes places of congre- 
gating and getting into evil associations, unless some 
of their elders can go with them. They urged moth- 
ers to keep their children in off the streets after dark. 
Some boy, bolder, perhaps, than the rest, leads the 
others into mischief. In the case of a wedding in this 
neighborhood recently, one boy took out the screen 
and stole a cake and divided it among the others. 
Another led them into taking the can of ice cream 
off a back porch. This is considered a good joke. 
Many of them have heard their fathers tell of “ hook- 
ing watermelons” when they were boys, and what 
fun it was. The owners of the cake and the water- 
melons did not so consider it. One little boy took 
a pound of butter from their ice chest, took it back 
to the grocer and said his mother did not want it, be- 
cause it was not good. The grocer paid him a quar- 
ter for it. The boy wanted some money and took this 
way to get it, both lying and stealing. Mrs. Gregory 
said we should not condone these offenses, but call 
them by their proper names. These things are the 
beginnings of evil and weaken the moral sense. Some 
of these children end in the juvenile court. Others 
grow up and engage in business and to all appear- 
ance are honest men. Suddenly they become known 
as defaulters or thieves, or men who do business on 
false principles, which later wreck homes and fami- 
hes and bring untold disaster. These talks so thor- 
ougbly aroused the mothers that one mother re- 
marked, “1 shall be afraid to go out any place after 
this.” Mothers can safely deny themselves the 
rounds of afternoon teas, pleasant as these may be, or 
other social functions, while their children are young 
and need their companionship. This period soon 
passes, and if they have been faithful it brings its own 
reward in sons and daughters of nobility and sound 
principles. Evenings out should be the exception, 
evenings at home the rule in this formative period of 
children. 

We took a little three days’ outing and went down 
to Colorado Springs, I to visit our dear friend, Eliza- 
beth Dorsey, our son and family to visit Florence 
Jackson MacIntosh, of New York, now in Colorado 
for her health. As these friends were next door 
neighbors we found it very pleasant and convenient. 
We drove with F. J. M. one afternoon through Pal- 
mer Park, northeast of Colorado Springs. General 
Palmer has bought this and built good roads through 
it, up and down among the most interesting rock for- 
mations, some of them looking like great stone cas- 
tles. The large forests of dark green pine trees add 
greatly to the beauty and charm of this great park. 

Another afternoon we drove out to Glen Eyrie, 
General Palmer’s home place, where he lives in his 
fine stone mansion with his two daughters. Our 
driver told us that every stone in this home was 
brought from England, which seemed to us quite un- 
necessary in this country of fine stone and granite. 
The house is situated in a niche between two tall 
mountains. It is very retired, but it seemed to me 


would be oppressive when the sun reached them late 
and set early behind the mountains. We drove 
through the Garden of the Gods, and though this 
was my third visit, the wonder and marvel does not 
grow less. 

The younger people spent one morning in Chey- 
enne canon, riding the burros, climbing the steps by 
the falls, ete. 

We found sleeping porches increasing in favor. 
Some are most complete, with awnings for cold 
nights, and even an electric light in easy reach, 
and electric pads with which the beds can be warmed 
when it is very cold. Leaving windows open does not 
seem to have quite the same effect, those claim who 
have tried it. Those who have visited Colorado 
Springs generally know about “ China Jim’s ” store. 
He imports his own wares from China and Japan, and 
goes to San Francisco to meet them. They are of the 
finest china, silks, ete. Just now he has a little boy 
baby, a month old, the first Chinese child born in the 
Springs. He has a young wife, and is anxious to 
have every comfort for her. She lies on a bed, but 
has a hard wooden pillow for her head, as is the Chi- 
nese custom. He asked Dr. G. how long “ Melican ” 
mothers kept their nurses? The doctor said about 
one month. “ Den my wife keep nurse one month.” 
Some of the customers are anxious to get a peep at 
the young Chinaman, but the “ Melican ” nurse will 
not permit it yet. 

We attended the Christian Science Church near 
here in Denver. It is beautiful and artistic within 
and without, with a large audience. The service, as 
in all their churches, consists in music, an organ, a 
woman leader of the singing, the congregation join- 
ing in; then a man reader, who reads the Lord’s 
prayer, with interpolations from Mrs. Eddy by a 
woman reader; then the man reads extracts from the 
Bible and the woman reads extracts from Mrs. Eddy’s 
books, not a word besides. Though these were good, 
I should think it would become monotonous without 
a word fresh from the heart of any one, as if inspira- 
tion had ceased. But there seem to be many who are 
satisfied with this service. 

One First-day we attended the Unitarian Church, 
David Utter, minister. His subject was, “ Prayer 
and Praise,” with every word of which I had unity. 
He told us there were a number of Friends who at- 
tended his church, but we met none of them. The 
little meeting which was here on my last visit is no 
more. The members were chiefly here for their 
health; some have removed and others have died, so 
the experiment of a Friends’ meeting here has closed. 
There is an Orthodox Friends’ Church in North Den- 
ver, I hear, but it has not appealed to me. Worthy 
Friends as its members may be, their methods seem 
to me so unlike Friends that they do not satisfy me. 
I like a silent meeting, waiting for directions for ser- 
vice, though I am not condemning other forms if they 
are found beneficial. This visit to our children and 
friends is an inexpressible pleasure and comfort, but I 
soon return to our Lake Shore home, where it is my 
chief concern to be with those who are “ shut in,” or 
who cannot travel abroad. 
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David Utter gave me a copy of a poem, written a 
few years ago by his wife, who passed away this last 
summer. It has been a favorite with me, and I hope 
soon to share it with your readers. It is entitled, 
“ The King’s Daughter.” 

The Frienps’ InreELLicENcER is a member of this 
household, and we are enjoying the interesting cor- 
respondence in recent numbers, which has prompted 
me to add my letter to your list, if not so Friendly or 
valuable as others. 


ue de ee 


Sincerely your friend, 
Denver, Col., 10th mo. 23d, 1905. 








THE PEACE DELEGATES.—VL. 


At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 27th we left 
Lucerne and arrived at Mayence at 5.20 p.m. We 
were given steam-heated room at Hotel du Holland, 
and made very comfortable during our stay of two 
nights and a day. We left by Rhine steamer for 
Cologne at 9.30 in the morning of the 29th; arrived 
at 6 p.m. During the day’s sail we had pleasant in- 
terviews with Dr. Clark and his wife, delegates to the 
Peace Congress, the former a member of the British 
Parliament and representing the International Arbi- 
tration League. He gave an account of the recent 
meetings held in Brussels, and alluded to the attend- 
ance of our U1.‘ted States Congressmen. He spoke, 
also, of the large and enthusiastic peace meetings held 
in Cincinnati after the adjournment of International 
Peace Congress in Boston as one of the largest he had 
ever addressed. We were introduced by Dr. Clark 
to a young Japanese student, who had spent three 
years in New York city, and had been the past year 
studying at Oxford. He is now about to return to 
his own country. From the card received from him 
we find his name is Riozo Abe, and his home at Osaka, 
Japan. The young man appeared to be interested in 
hearing of the work of the Peace Congress. 

From Hotel du Nord, in Cologne, we could see the 
noted Cathedral, but as we had planned to go to Am- 
sterdam the following morning we made no effort to 
see the city. It has been our aim not to become too 
much wearied with sightseeing. Amsterdam was 
reached at 2.40 p.m., Seventh-day, the 30th. The 
long drive from station by carriage to what we sup- 
posed would be our stopping place gave opportunity 
to see something of this city of Holland. A letter had 
been received by the woman in charge of Pension, 
which had been recommended to us, but having no 
room for us she kindly sent us to another near by. 
We were much pleased with our accommodations. 
The outlook from our rooms was fine, and we met 
there some charming American people. One peculi- 
arity, however, in the construction of the house gave 
considerable anxiety. The spiral stairease was so 
steep, so nearly straight up and down, with steps so 
narrow at widest end, that to a novice they were in- 
deed: frightful. There arose a feeling of doubt as to 


whether it would be right to risk life and limb in 
climbing it, but by exceeding care we happily escaped 
Again our stay was short; were in Amster- 


accident. 
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dam only two days, and it rained almost every mo- 


ment of the time. Our drives gave us some knowl- 
edge of the city, and in the railroad travel we saw the 
peculiarities of the country and something of the 
attractions of different cities through which we 
passed. Leyden stands foremost in Motley’s story of 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” It was in Ley- 
den that the English separatists, headed by John Rob- 
inson and William Brewster, fleeing from the persecu- 
tions of King James, found refuge. It was from Ley- 
den, some twelve years after, that the Pilgrims, Miles 
Standish with them, set out in July, 1620, on their 
way to Delfshaven, where the little ship Speedwell 
awaited them. For some distance, in going from Am- 
sterdam to The Hague, the road follows the Leyden 


Canal. 


We were about an hour making the trip, and upon 
arrival there took a carriage at once for a visit to the 
Palace in the Woods. It was a delightful experience 
to be shown the rooms of the Palace, and all the ex- 
quisitely beautiful things they contain; and to stand 
in Orange Hall, where was assembled the Historie 
Hague Conference, and where it will be held next 
year, we felt to be a privilege worthy of mention. 
The walls are entirely covered with generous paint- 
ings by Rubens and his pupils; the dome by Van 
Dyke is beautifully reflected in table which stands 
beneath it. On the door through which we passed 
in leaving the Hall there was a painting representing 
Strength and Wisdom opening the door for the Angel 
of Peace to enter—a happy thought of the artist after 
the thirty years of war with Spain. The Queen 
spends but little time here, the palace being too small 
for the court, but it truly contains much of luxury 
and elegance. Hunting parties make use of it at 
times. We were shown the little house near by which 
was occupied by Motley, the historian, and in one of 
the rooms of the palace there hangs a fine life-sized 
portrait of him. 





It would have given us real enjoyment to 
have tarried longer in Holland, but plans had 


made. With feelings of regret 
Hague, which Thackeray has de- 
scribed as the “neatest, gayest little city.” 
Memories of the place for us will include beau- 
tiful forest drive, gorgeous flowers in shop win- 
dows (where we made small purchases of tulip and 
hyacinth bulbs), clean streets, ete. And now must 
follow a narrative of events not so pleasing. After a 
wait of three hours in a beautifully-furnished room at 
the station, we took a train for the Hook of Holland, 
where we were to take a boat for Harwich, England, 
and here is where our troubles began. After we had 
been assigned to our state room on board the steamer, 
weary from the day’s journey, and while waiting for 
trunks and freight to be stored away, it was but natu- 
ral that we should quickly fall asleep; but when the 
steamer was out upon the sea we were suddenly 
aroused, and from one of the trio came the exclama- 
tion, “ What do you think of this?” The indeserib- 
able pitching and tossing, the clashing of tumblers 
and machinery beneath us, drove all thought of sleep 
away, and we could only await results whatever they 
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might be. All about us were sea-sick passengers, 
moaning and groaning in their distress, while the not 
over-sympathetic stewardess tried to assure them that 
they would be better soon. Toward morning we were 
in smoother waters and had some rest. The boat was 
behind time, but the train connected with it, and we 
arrived in London at about ten a.m., not in very good 
condition for attending the quarterly meeting at 
Devonshire House, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The decision of two was that it would be wiser for 
them to rest. But after making the special effort to 
be present on this occasion it seemed advisable for one 
of us to be there. The meeting for worship was held 
in what is used for committees’ room at time of the 
yearly meeting. The meeting was well attended, the 
room being well filled. 

William Thompson and wife, from New Bedford, 
Mass., were present. William Hubbard and wife, 
from Columbus, Ohio, were also in attendance. The 
kind invitation extended to remain for the social, 
where refreshments were served, and attend the busi- 
ness meeting in the evening, was accepted. At the 
opening of this meeting, after minute presented by 
William Hubbard had been read, and allusion had 
been made to William Thompson and wife being 
present without minute, it seemed to be the favorable 
opportunity for alluding to the presence of another 
Friend from America. Following this a reference 
was made to receipt of message from London Yearly 
Meeting, in response to greetings sent from New 
York Friends. When this individual had taken her 
seat a Friend, who sat immediately behind her, ex- 
tended his hand and gave her a most cordial weleome, 


_ introducing himself as Edward Grubb. J. Bevan 


Braithwaite rose and expressed himself as pleased to 
know that a member of that meeting was with them. 

The business before the meeting was particularly 
interesting, being in reference to educational sub- 
jects. On account of being alone and so far from our 
boarding place (51 Torrington Square) it did not 
seem advisable to remain until the close of the meet- 
ing, which would have given opportunity for further 
conversation with Friends. 

First-day, the 8th, we attended Westminster Meet- 
ing, were cordially received by a number of its mem- 
bers, were invited to accompany Dr. Sylvanus P. 
Thompson and wife to their home at West Hamp- 
stead. We have also received an invitation from 
Joseph G. Alexander to spend a First-day at his home 
at Tunbridge Wells. It would be very pleasant, for 
many reasons, to be able to accept, but it does not 
seem that we will be likely to do so. Maes &s 


One thing is clear to me, that no indulgence of 
passion destroys the spiritual nature so much as re- 
spectable selfishness.—George Macdonald. 


Is it not the part of wisdom to use the book, ration- 
ally, but reverently; to refrain from worshiping the 
letter, but to rejoice in the gifts of the Spirit which 
it proffers ?—Washington Gladden. 


SUMMER KINDERGARTEN OF NEW YORK 
FRIENDS. 


Now that the public schools have opened again the 
Friends’ Summer Kindergarten School at the Ruth- 
erfurd Place Meeting House closes for this year. 

Five years ago a free Summer School was started, 
during July and August, for the children of the con- 
gested adjacent neighborhood, who were in idleness 
during these months, and who were compelled to play 
in the hot streets of the crowded city, while the pub- 
lic schools remained closed. Here seemed an opening 
for good work; no creeds to be taught to these chil- 
dren of many nations, but only “the goodness of 
God and the efficacy of love—the substance of Chris- 
tianity as Friends see it”; just right living and keep- 
ing the little mischievous hands busy, capturing the 
children from the crowded street and its bad influ- 
ences. 


At first, to gather the children, it was necessary to 
visit the families in the neighborhood to explain and 
to interest them, but after the first year one child 
told the other, until now there are one hundred and 
six children on roll, and an attendance of about fifty 
children a day. 


The hours are from nine until twelve, but the chil- 
dren and teachers enjoy the morning to such an ex- 
tent that frequently one may find them still busy 
until after one o’clock. 

The original idea was to have only little children, 
strictly a kindergarten school; but the older children 
of the families brought their little brothers and sis- 
ters, and became so interested themselves in the exer- 
cises that they begged to remain and join the classes, 
making baskets, mats, sewing, and playing instructive 
games. It has now developed into a school for chil- 
dren up to twelve years old. 

To show how these poor children take upon them- 
selves responsibilities early in life, and become real 
little mothers, one small girl of ten goes every morn- 
ing with a baby of seven months in a baby carriage, 
and trotting along by her side two little brothers of 
five and seven, keeping each one quiet and obedient 
with real grown-up seriousness. 

The plan seems to be for the children to have an 
enjoyable morning, learning much without hardly 
realizing it. After the opening exercises and songs, 
the three young women teachers tell a story to the 
different classes, or sometimes have a “ Nature Talk,” 
with flowers or caterpillars or butterflies, which prob- 
ably the teacher has received before school hours 
from the devoted little pupils. One day in the week 
is flower day, and it is noticed more children come 
than at any other time, for the flowers are tied in 
bunches and given to each child to take home. 

Songs and music form a great part in the morn- 
ing’s work. Here, indeed, we find a change in the 
rigid views of the time of George Fox, for if music 
is needed as an aid to the disciplining of these chil- 
dren from a country where music adds so great a 
charm to their lives, then prejudices must be laid 
aside, for the existing needs of modern times; 
“faithfulness to the principles of Quakerism, as 
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taught by Fox, does not mean a clinging to his seven- 
teenth century theology in the light of our twentieth 
century knowledge.” 

Marching and gymnastics break up the monotony 
of making baskets, and sewing, and mats, and raffia 
hats. Sometimes the boys sew handkerchiefs and the 
girls aprons—useful articles for them to use at home. 
It is worthy of mention that there are no set rules 
for the children, nor frowns or disapproval if they 
indulge in a good laugh, or whisper among them- 
selves. 

In the middle of the morning a recess is taken and 
is greatly enjoyed in the big yard adjoining the meet- 
ing house, where the boys and girls alike play basket- 
ball and baseball with the teachers, or with one of 
them the little ones play some game suitable to their 
tender age. 

After recess comes work again for an hour, and 
before commencing the children are marched round 
the big gymnasium to quiet them, as they are usually 
extremely excited after their boisterous games in the 
yard. This closes the morning session. 

At first, when these children of three to twelve 
years old came, they were generally dirty and untidy, 
and the teachers were puzzled how to remedy this 
grave situation. Talking alone had little effect. 
Finally a system of cards was suggested, whereby the 
pupils received prizes, according to the number of 
punches on a card. A vast improvement was noticed 
after this in their appearance. One child who was 
clean otherwise had a very grimy neck, and he was 
asked to keep it clean. He answered promptly, “ Oh, 
teacher, please don’t count necks! ” 

Some of ‘these little people are so poor that often 
they are obliged to remain at home while their clothes 
are washed, or if another member of the family 
wishes to use them to go out. 

To show the ignorance of some of the children of 
the tenement districts in the midst of our great city, 
and of the vague idea they have of the beauties and 
wonders of the country and the green fields, I must 
relate what one little boy said, whose father, more 
prosperous than the others, owned a small lot in the 
Bronx. He said when he grew up his father would 
give him this land, and then he thoughtfully added, 
“T will grow wheat trees, the kind loaves of bread 
grow on, and then I will give them to mother to put 
in the oven to make them hot! ” 

There are a few Germans, and Irish, but the 
Italians largely predominate, and they are devoted 
and enthusiastic over their work and in their love for 
the teachers. 

These children of “ Fair Italy” are bright and 
attentive, possessing a desire to learn, and proving 
unusually apt and clever in music and art and the me- 
chanical part of education. It is sometimes surpris- 
ing to find characteristics of thrift combined with the 
dreamy, artistic temperaments. 

They have sensitive natures, and seem to take 
easily to the example and teaching of the refined 
teachers, which is an excellent training in the com- 
mencement «f their education and the appreciation 
of their adopted country. 
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Mixing with Germans and Irish seems to bring out 
the smartness of all, sharpening the brightness as it 
were. 

The Italian immigrants are astonishingly ignorant, 
but the children show from whence they came by 
their musical, artistic ability, when given the least 
opportunity. In the mat making, for example, they 
delight in brilliant colorings, usually the colors and 
combinations of red and yellow, or brown and pink 
—two shades—but the moment the teacher turns 
away the children quickly exchange colors and make 
a beautiful mat, after the manner of their own 
Mosaic work in far-away Italy. 

The nature talks and the stories hold their interest 
to such a degree that after it is finished they will beg 
the teachers to allow them to illustrate the story from 
their own imagination, without models. It is amaz- 
ing how beautifully these little boys and girls draw 
the butterflies and bunches of pears, or flowers, and 
even to a country church, situated on a hill, with 
trees. 

The clay modeling is interesting. One low table 
is set apart for the tiny tots from two to five, and they 
make apples and fruit of all sorts so true to nature, 
not forgetting the bruised parts or dents. Some 
model from memory and others from pictures. A 
bird’s nest is a favorite, too. 

The same modest, refined spirit reigns in this Sum- 
mer School, as in all things done by Friends. 

What an effect and what good this discipline, con- 
sisting of a loving, gentle persuasion, will have on 
the after lives of these little street urchins cannot be 
estimated. 

The children respond spontaneously and enthusi- 
astically, which means much in the training and hope 
for the future of the children, “ with their wistful 
faces, the wonderful children.” And it also cannot 
be estimated what amount of harm could have been 
done had these children been allowed to run wild in 
the streets. 

Is it not one of the crying needs of the great 
metropolis to have more widely-distributed Summer 
Schools? A system of Summer Schools would not 
only help the children to become useful, good men 
and women, but relieves the hard-working, tired 
mother at home, whose meager home becomes almost 
unbearable in the heated season with the added care 
of idle children. Rusy Carton Jonson. 








Love is not getting, but giving; not a wild dream 
of pleasure and a.madness of desire—oh, no, love is 
not that. It is goodness and honor, and peace and 
pure living—ves, love is that—and it is the best thing 
in the world, and the thing that lives longest.—Henry 
van Dyke. 


I can wish for you the things I hold good things, a 
deep, intense love for one higher and stronger than 
yourself, or that peace and joy which come, one sees, 
to some elect natures who have got rid of the achings 
and yearnings of self, and live in the life of others.— 
George S. Merriman. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 








OUR DUTY AS TO THE CONGO WRONGS. 


In our issue of Tenth month 4th we reviewed 
briefly the situation in the “ Congo Free State,” eall- 
ing attention to the atrocities committed there under 
a government the responsible head of which is the 
King of Belgium, but which was set up at a confer- 
ence of the principal nations to the number of four- 
teen and including the United States. English Friends 
have taken hold of this matter with the greatest 
earnestness, and they are asking that Friends of both 
branches in America co-operate and use their utmost 
influence to get President Roosevelt and our govern- 
ment to take the matter up. Our Friend William 
Bancroft permits us to lay before Friends extracts 
from a letter received by him from William 8. Clark, 
of Street, England, as follows: 

“At the Friends’ Anti-Slavery Committee this 
week in London we had much discussion as to what 
could possibly be done to bring pressure on Belgium 
to stop these horrid atrocities. 

“ The testimony of the missionary, Harris, who was 
present at the Meeting for Sufferings a month ago, 
may be accepted as only too reliable. Meetings are 
being held all over England to call on our government 
to take what steps may be possible in the matter by 
calling a conference of the Powers who set up the 
Congo Free State, or in some other way. It is said, 
however, that no one has so much influence at present 
with the English Foreign Office as - President 
Roosevelt. 

“ Be that as it may, the responsibility for the pres- 
ent state of things rests fully as much with the United 
States as with England, both being equally concerned 
in the treaty that alone gives the King of Belgium his 
power to oppress the natives. 

“ The committee is anxious that in some way pub- 
lic opinon should be aroused in ‘America the same as 
we hope it is being in England. 

“ The Orthodox body of Friends is being communi- 
eated with in the matter, and I promised to write to 
thee to see if thou thought vour branch of the Society 
could be induced to take it up. 

“ The first object is to induce President Roosevelt 
to take some action, if possible.” 

In England, through the Anti-Slavery Committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, the attention of all the particular meetings is 
being called to the need for agitation. Friends are 





encouraged to assist in organizing public meetings at 
which resolutions should be adopted urging the gov- 
ernment to convoke a conference of the nations which 
pledged themselves to watch over the interests of the 
inhabitants of the Congo Free State. This the com- 
mittee feel to be the best action that can be taken at 
the present moment. 

‘The committee is also circulating a very brief state- 
ment of the facts, which is as follows: 

“The Government of the Congo State was consti- 
tuted in the vear 1885, under the provisions of an 
act passed after much discussion at Berlin at a confer- 
ence at which were represented Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, United States of America, 
France, England, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Turkey. Representatives of all 
those Powers signed the document, the object of 
which, or at least one of the objects, is defined in 
clause 6 of that act. It is as follows: 

“* All the Powers exercising sovereign rights in the 
aforesaid territcries bind themselves to watch over 
the preservation of the native tribes, and to care for 
the improvement of the conditions of their moral and 
material well-being, and to help in survressing slavery 
and especially the slave trade. 

“*They shall, without distinction of creed or na- 
tion, protect and favor all religious, scientifie or char- 
itable institutions, and undertakings created and or- 
ganized for the above ends, or which aim at in- 
structing the natives and bringing home to them the 
blessings of civilization. 

“* Christian missionaries, scientists and explorers, 
with their followers’ property and collections, shall 
likewise be objects of especial protection. 

“* Freedom of conscience and religious toleration 
are expressly guaranteed to the natives, no less than 
to subjects and to foreigners. The free and public 
exercise of all forms of divine worship, and the right 
to build edifices for religious purposes and to organize 
religious missions belonging to all creeds, shall not be 
limited or fettered in any way whatsoever.’ 

“How absolutely this condition of the constitution 
of the Congo State has been violated by the one and 
neglected by all the others is all too obvious to-day. 

“Can the people of Great Britain and Ireland who 
are all, through their government, parties to the 
agreement, any longer be silent participants in all the 
untold and untellable cruelties, barbarities and abom- 
inations which have become the daily and grievous 
fate of the poor, despoiled, decimated and terrorized 
inhabitants of that large region drained by the great 
River Congo? 

“The King of the Belgians has proclaimed himself 
possessor of all the land, and the whole of its produce, 
and as the overlord of all, by his agents, drives the 
poor natives, setting their lives and their all at stake, 
to collect for his nominees quantities of rubber which 
are often impossible in amount, and in default of the 
delivery of which, themselves become a prey, and 
their wives and daughters the spoil of the cruel task- 
masters who are set over them.” 


The “ Inter-Chureh Conference,” at the closing ses- 
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sion in New York on the 21st, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“That we urge that the facts of the existing situa- 
tion upon the Congo River basin in Africa should be 
investigated by a tribunal beyond suspicion of par- 
tialitv, created by the Powers through whose action 
the Congo State has its being, and that in view of the 
prominent part borne by the United States in the ree- 
ognition of the Congo State, we urge that our govern- 
ment should take action for the promotion of this in- 
ternational inquiry.” 

The Congo seems so far away, and we are so little 
inclined to take a hand in matters across the water, 
that much work will need to be done in order to make 
our people realize the responsibility of the United 
States in this case. While few of us may feel that we 
are sufficiently expert to take a stand as to the details 
of the Congo situation, there can be no doubt at least 
that an impartial investigation ought to be made and 
toward this end all who are concerned for the rights of 
weaker peoples may co-operate. Here is where our 
vearly meetings’ Representative Committees can do 
good service. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

From our friend, Wilson S. Doan, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., we have the following: “ The quotation taken 
from The Watchman, printed in last week’s Inreti- 
GENCER, has in it little of consolation to Friends who 
reside in communities where no Friends’ meetings 
exist. There are many Friends living remote from 
any mecting to whom the thought that they are not 
to be considered members grates very harshly. Such 
# sentiment to them is like expulsion by the parent 
of the child simply because the child is not situated 
so he can live under the parental roof. We are few 
in numbers now. Let us claim every child of our 
household. The principles of ‘ Active love and help- 
fulness,’ of which the writer speaks, are not limited 
by neighborhood boundaries. Let a Friend be a 
Friend wherever found, and let us claim him as such. 

“Some of us may live in obscure and isolated 
places, but nevertheless we are thankful that a few 
* Friendly centers’ have no monopoly upon Quaker- 
ism. And we may be poor Friends, but nevertheless 
we expect to remain Friends regardless of pointed 
quotations to the contrary.” 


Two important conventions of interest to social and 
philanthropic workers will be the conference on im- 
migration, in New York, Twelfth month 6th to 8th, 
under the auspices of the National Civie Federation; 
and the second national convention of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in Washington, D. C., 
Twelfth month 8th and 9th. The New York Confer- 
ence will be held in Madison Square Garden Musie 
Hall. The discussion of the first two days will take 
up (1) What should be the limitations of white im- 
migration; (2) By what methods may we successfully 
select our ‘mmigrants and sustain the exclusion of the 
unqualified; (3) What are the practical methods for 
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distributing immigrants? In addition to the three ses- 
sions of the Child Labor Convention, in Washington, 
supplementary sessions will be held in Chicago (Sinai 
ry © Tn > ‘ 
Temple, Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street), 
on the 16th; and in Philadelphia (Witherspoon Hall), 
on the 7th, at 8 p.m. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
of Haverford College guarded action was taken as to 
football, the game as often played being referred to 
as damaging to high standards, physical, intellectual 
and moral. The faculty of the college was requested 
to work, in conjunction with other colleges, to amend 
the rules or abolish the game. 

In an address to the students Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, president of the University of California, 
on the 24th, said: 

“The game has outgrown its intentions. The 
trouble with it is it is too highly developed and spe- 
cialized for the average student. Men have to be in 
an artificial state of preservation to play the game as 
it is played to-day. 

“T never objected to it on the ground that it was 
rough, but that it is not within the sphere of useful- 
ness for the ordinary student. The great trouble is 
that the game is in the hands of a self-appointed, self- 
organized Committee of Rules. I refer to Mr. Camp 
and his associates. They have promised reforms, but 
have done nothing. Now the college presidents have 
lost patience. We will revise the rules ourselves, and 
the changes will be radical.” 

President Schurman, of Cornell University, says: 
“ University presidents have it in their power to abol- 
ish the evils of the game.” President Hopkins, of 
Williams College, says the game has cost more than 
it is worth, and is doomed unless it ean be changed 
radically. President MacLean, of lowa State Univer- 
sity, advises a conference, in which representatives of 
secondary schools should be included. 

The University of Pennsylvania Committee on 
Athleties has sent out a communication to 1,500 edu- 
‘ational institutions, and is taking the lead in an over- 
hauling of the rules of the game, which, if not radical, 
would be at least pretty thorough-going. 


The following appeared in a recent issue of one of 
our most widely read dailies, the Public Ledger, of 
Philadelphia: 

“Tt is probable that gentlemen who love to smoke 
and to be smoked believe that on all out-of-door ocea- 
sions, at least, they are absolved from the law of the 
Golden Rule—the very root of courtesy. But I have 
yet to find a situation, whether it be on the deck of an 
ocean steamship, the top of a stage coach or the grand 
stand of an athletic field, in which there are enough 
cubie feet of out-of-door air at its best to mitigate the 
misery of the uninured woman who finds herself 
seated behind the persistent smoker. 

“Tt is said that fifty years ago smoking upon the 
sidewalks of some of our cities was not permitted; 
now it has come to pass that the smoker has the right 
of way in all out-of-door situations, and has invaded 
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our railroad trains and restaurants. 
gression. 

“This word of appeal is made to the love for ‘ fair 
play ’ which is counted one of the conspicuous manly 
virtues. Exizasetu Powerit Bonp. 


“ Swarthmore College, 11th mo. 16th, 1905.” 

A few days later appeared the following: 

‘“ All honor and gratitude to our esteemed dean, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, whose let- 
ter in to-day’s Public Ledger voices the opinion of 
thousands of women whose sons, husbands, fathers, 
brothers and friends smoke their cigars and cigar- 
ettes, apparently unconscious how they pollute the air 
for us all in our homes and in the street and public 
places, and equally unconscious that we believe them 
to be too gentlemanly, too generous and too reason- 
able to defile the air for all women and children, to 
say nothing of themselves. 


This is retro- 


“* Annetta Roys ALDRICH. 
“ Vineland, N. J., November 20th, 1905.” 


The proposition of Congressman Bartholdt, of 
Missouri (who is to speak at the Young Friends’ Au- 
ditorium on the 7th), that steps be taken toward es- 
tablishing an international parliament, has been un- 
der consideration at the sessions of the executive com- 
mittee of the Interparliamentary Union at Paris. 
The report of the committee recommends that The 
Hague tribunal be transformed into a permanent in- 
ternational body, sitting periodically instead of spas- 
modically, the chief purpose being the development 
of a definite code of international law. The tribunal, 
it is pointed out, will thus serve as an international 
Senate, and the committee recommends that the In- 
terparliamentary Union be reorganized in the form 
of a popular branch or International House of Rep- 
resentatives, acting in conjunction with this Interna- 
tional Senate at The Hague. Arbitration is a great 
advance over war, but a great advance over arbitra- 
tion even would be an international congress, that 
might by wise measures forestall differences between 
nations. 








JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM. 


{From the current issue of The Swarthmorean, the new col- 
lege and village weekly of Swarthmore.] 

Notice was made in the Swarthmorean of last week 
of the bequest of fifty thousand dollars to the college 
by the late Joseph E. Gillingham. 

It is deemed appropriate by the editors that some 
account of the life of such a benefactor of Swarth- 
more should be published in their columns, and I have 
been asked by them to prepare a biographical notice. 
Although not having a claim to intimacy with him, I 
perhaps stood as near him as any member of the 
Swarthmore family, for I have been one of his neigh- 
bors for twenty years, and have known him well for 
perhaps ten years longer, and have been on terms of 
social and business intercourse with him during all 
that time. Notwithstanding this fact, and the high 
respect I have always entertained for him, I find it 
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difficult to write any adequate sketch of his person- 
ality and career, because his life was so quiet and un- 
assuming; that I can do little more than name dates 
and pay tribute to a life eminently worthy of the es- 
teem and respect which has been universally accorded 
him. 

Joseph Eddy Gillingham was born in Philadelphia, 
January 6th, 1830, and died on election day, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1905. His father, Samuel H. Gillingham, 
and his mother, whose maiden name was Lucy Eddy, 
were both members of the Society of Friends, al- 
though they were not connected with the Society at 
the time of their death, and I think he, personally, 
was never a member. He was a pupil of the Friends’ 
Central School, then located at Fifth and Cherry 
Streets, and was a fellow student with our friends, 
Emmor Roberts, Edmund Webster and Edward H. 
Ogden, all of whom were intimately associated with 
him and maintained their friendship during the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

As a youth of eighteen he went to Chicago, and 
further West, for a time roughing it, so to speak, in 
temporary business positions. After some experience 
of this kind, he returned to Philadelphia, at the re- 
quest of his father, and entered his employ, in the 
saw mill and lumber business, afterward succeeding 
to the business, under the firm name of Gillingham & 
Garrison, in which connection he spent the remainder 
of his business life. 

Through some business connection with the Seven- 
teenth and Nineteenth Streets Railway, he was 
obliged by the business troubles of the company to 
assume the ownership of a large portion of the stock, 
and consequently became in time its president. He 
managed the affairs of the company during his con- 
nection with it with the same thrift and energy which 
always characterized his business operations, and 
when, some years after, the movement towards con- 
solidation in the street railways of Philadelphia be- 
gan, he sold his holdings of stock to the Philadelphia 
Traction Company, becoming possessed thereby of a 
handsome competence. 

He was for a number of years president of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, a director 
of the Mortgage Trust Company, and of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia. He was one 
of the founders of the Veterinary Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and took a special inter- 
est in the Pennsylvania Hospital, of which he was 
one of the active managers. It was one of his chief 
characteristics to do thoroughly whatever he under- 
took at all, and while his activities were not as varied 
as those of many men, it may be said that the duties 
of every appointment and trust which he accepted, 
were carried out most faithfully and conscientiously. 

Mr. Gillingham was without family, his wife, whose 
name was Clara Donaldson, having died in 1901. For 
many years he has resided near Villa Nova, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on a tract of several hundred 
acres of beautifully-situated ground, where he took 
great pleasure in raising fine cattle, and in the various 
employments of what may be termed an ideal farm- 
er’s life. From the site of his home, one of the most 
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commanding views in the vicinity of Philadelphia was 
to be had, and he took especial pride in having his 
friends, and others, drive in and enjoy it at their 
pleasure. 

Joseph E. Gillingham was not a very rich man in 
the sense that riches are estimated nowadays, but in 
the true sense, and taken altogether, he was amply 
rich in many ways—rich in the thorough respect and 
good-will of a large circle of friends and of the com- 
munity in which he lived, and sufficiently rich in 
money to help many good causes during his life, and 
to bequeath liberal sums to institutions in which he 
took an interest, among which, I am glad to know, 
Swarthmore College was included. 

While not a member with us, he was in faith and 
practice of our fold, and he often said he could not 
be other than a Friend. 

It is pleasant and allowable to believe that the 
leaven of the Society has permeated the community 
sufficiently to influence the lives of many like Joseph 
Eddy Gillingham, who was in spirit a Christian and 
a Friend in the highest sense, who lived a righteous 
life, and whose “ works do follow ” him. 

I. H. C. 


Wynnewood, Pa., Eleventh month 26th, 1905. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Friends’ meeting at Grampian represents 
the northern outpost of the Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. It is nearly three hundred miles northwest from 
Philadelphia, and is reached at the end of an all-days’ 
ride, part of which is over a mountain-climbing route. 
Leaving the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Tyrone, we proceed up and over the Allegheny 
Mountains, and when we are landed amid the Gram- 
pian Hills we are nearly 2,000 feet above the sea 
level. It takes the steam horse about three hours to 
cover the fifty miles from Tyrone, and he stops more 
than thirty times to get his breath, as well as to let 
off passengers. There are horse-shoe curves on the 
route that cluster close to steep ravines, and more 
than once in the history of the road the train has run 
away from itself and taken the iron horse with it. At 
least once calamity was left along the route in a 
wrecked train and a loss of human life. 

& #2 & 


The mountains hereabout are nearly denuded of 
their timber, and in this season of the fallen leaf the 


country’s bony structure is prominent. Notwith- 
standing the mountainous character of the country, 
its villages are hives of industry. Over the crest of 
the mountain we enter the soft coal country, and 
steel and fire-brick plants are in evidence. The min- 
eral wealth of the region is great, and an abundant 
home market makes it possible for the farmer to 
wring prosperity from a backward if not flinty soil. 
+ & & 


Center Quarterly Meeting is held in Eleventh 
month at Grampian, and its sessions were all well 
attended. Grampian has a comparatively new meet- 
ing house in the heart of the village. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


It takes the ! 


163 


place of the old one, which was out in the country 
away from the busy haunts. Removing the meeting 
and the meeting house to town was a means of increas- 
ing interest and attendance. A similar removal in 
other Friendly neighborhoods would likely be fol- 
lowed by the same result. The meeting at Grampian 
is growing, this being due to the wise and tactful spir- 
itual leadership which exists there. 


% % 


At the business session of the quarterly meeting the 
nucleus of a Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles was appointed, and the matter 
referred back to the monthly meetings, with the re- 
quest that they each appoint two additional members 
of the committee. When completed it will consist of 
nine members, and the task of strengthening the 
weak, and inspiring the discouraged places, ,will be 
the committee’s special work. The Friendly interests 
in Center Quarter should assume a more advanced 
movement than ever before with the appointment of 
this committee. 

* & & 

There has been a meeting at Grampian for nearly 
one hundred years, the early Friends coming from 
Center and Adams County. Fifteen years ago it 
looked as if a speedy disappearance would be the fate 
of the Society in this locality. But an awakening 
came, there was a revival of interest, and the present 
most encouraging condition is the result. What was 
done at Grampian can be done anywhere with the 
same intelligent enthusiasm and consecrated spirit as 
has characterized the meeting here for the last de- 


cade. H. W. W. 


THOMAS W. WOODNUTT. 


On Sixth-day, Eleventh month 17th, this dear 
Friend passed into the higher state, much to the sor- 
row of all who knew him. He was about fifty-five 
years of age, and has been an active member of the 
Chicago Executive Meeting of Friends for over thirty 
vears, and for many years treasurer of that body and 
one of their overseers. He had been repeatedly ap- 
pointed as an elder, but uniformly declined, owing to 
his modest and retiring disposition. 

Every one that knew him loved him. Gentle and 
quiet in manner, he was a welcome visitor wherever 
he went, and always present if there was sickness or 
trouble which he could help, and what he did to re- 
lieve suffering was done in the quietest possible way, 
and he was truly one whose left hand knew not what 
his right hand did. For about six weeks past he was 
under medical care and treatment at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, and the nurses there could not but esteem 
and respect him, and reported that he was always so 
kind in thanking them for what attention they gave 
him, so patient, as one of them expressed it, it seemed 
as if there was a constant prayer upon his lips. It 
was indeed pathetic the number of his friends that 
went daily to this building, wanting to return in a 
small way the attention he had shown them in the 
past, and one day it was reported he had twenty-two 
visitors. 
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He was a warm friend of the colored schools of the 
South, gathering clothing and sending barrels, ar- 
ranging all detail with care and giving much patient 
time to this labor. He also gathered collections of 
money to send to these institutions, and was always 
hunting bright pictures and books to send, not only 
to the colored children, but wherever he knew they 
would be appreciated. 

The convicts in the [Illinois and other prisons also 
had his attention, and he gathered together trade 
papers of old dates to send to these institutions, so 
that prisoners of a mechanical turn could have some- 
thing useful to read. He was always watching to 
make use of old papers and pamphlets that were in 
many cases thrown away, and sent them where he 
knew they would do good and would be wanted and 
read. , 

He was a faithful attender at the First-day morn- 
ing meeting each week, and was never absent with- 
out being prevented by sickness, and after these meet- 
ings he sent regularly letters to absent Friends who 
could not be present, telling them what had taken 
place and keeping them in close touch with his little 
meeting. His simple life reflected purity, love and 
peace, and his presence was a strength and encour- 
agement wherever he went. He never forgot the in- 
valid who was foreed to remain at home, and sent 
tokens and little presents to brighten their lives. As 
was testified at his funeral services, he was indeed a 
true disciple of the Master, whom he loved and strove 
to emulate. 

A week before he passed away he made the remark 
that he was so weary, that he wanted rest, and it 
seemed indeed as if the Divine Father had granted 
his wish and gave him the blessed eternal rest, and 
the last words that he was heard to say as far as 
known were the two “ All’s well.” 

“Mark the perfect man, behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 


into the joy of thy Lord.” Cuirrorp J. Exwis. 
Chicago, Ll. 








A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


{From Lucia Ames Mead’s “ A Little Talk About Architec- 
ture,” in St. Nicholas for Ninth month.] 


It is often said that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, for it makes people, who know only a little, 
conceited and critical. But, on the other hand, we 
must have a little learning before we can have much, 
and a little learning may make us ambitious, instead 
of conceited. It may open our eyes to a thousand 
new, interesting things in everyday life. 

A little knowledge about architecture is more of 
a help, too, than a little knowledge about most other 
subjects. It is more important for the average 
American to learn to look at his city intelligently 
than it is to know what are the tributaries of the 
Amazon, or how many men were killed at the battle 
of Salamis, or a hundred other things, no more im- 
portant, which he has spent much of his time in learn- 


ing. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SONG OF A RESCUED CITY. 


ee 


Thy sons have stricken off thy chains, 
Have lifted thy disgrace; 
And for requital of their pains 
They look upon thy face, 
And see thee smile, despite the wrongs that deep have wounded 


thee, 
And know that, through their loyal love, thou once again art 
free! 


Thy enemies were fell and strong: 
Those of the viper-breed 

Coiled round thee—each a venomed thong— 
While, on thy life to feed, 


| The carrion vultures, settling down in dreadful numbers, came, 


And gloomed the face of heaven—but thy soul they could not 
tame! 


O loved and fair! They slandered thee, 
Despoiling in thy name; 
They branded thee with infamy, ° 
To hide behind thy shame; 
But swiftly moving Evil only hastens to its fall, 
For the mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small! 


The People rally to thy side— 
True sons, not bastards base! 
Not of the blood that fears divide, 
But of the hero-race!— 
To show thee, loved one, as thou art—victorious, unspent— 
Who living ’neath a dastard rule corrupt, wast not content! 


Armed for the right, for honesty 
In the deep heart of things— 
No vampire-brood to harass thee, 
No threat of vulture-wings— 
Thou standest in thy triumph, in the glory of thy will, 
Thou whom the world called laggard, and dost lead the van- 
guard still! 


To the four winds the chaff is blown, 
The grain is garnered all; 
The future shall the past atone, 
I seem to hear it call! 
And, oh, for thee, dear Commonwealth, dreaming of larger 
strife, 
I feel the healthful pulses of thy sweet, new, throbbing life! 


No longer look upon the wraiths 
Of evil things gone by— 
Within thy soul are planted faiths 
That neither age nor die; 
And we, with consecration, kneel to him who crowns our days, 
In a rapture and a passion of humility and praise! 


—Florence Earle Coates, in the Public Ledger. 








BIRTHS. 


McKEE.—On Tenth month 25th, 1905, to James Herbert 
and Emily Mitchell McKee, a daughter, named Anna Iredell 
McKee. 


MERRYMAN.—At Baltimore, Md., on Fifth-day, Eleventh 
month 16th, 1905, to Eugene and Ella Corse Merryman, a 
daughter, named Eugenia Griffith. 


WALTON.—Near San Jose, Cal., Eighth month Ist, 1905, to 
William and Sarah B. Walton, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Biddle Walton. 


WISTAR.—At Woodbury, N. J., on Eleventh month 2d, 
1905, to Clayton Newbold and Alice Parry Wistar, a son, whose 
name is Richard Wistar, Jr. 
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MARRIAGES. 


MORRIS—DARLINGTON.—In West Chester Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, on Eleventh month 25th, 1905, by the order of 
Friends, and under care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Wil- 
son C. Morris, of Philadelphia, and Sara G, Darlington, of West 
Chester, Pa. 






DEATHS. 
MATTHEWS.—Of apoplexy, on the 16th of Eleventh month, 
1905, at her late home, near Richmond, Ind., in her 65th year, 


Rachel M. Matthews, wife of Edward R. Matthews; an elder in 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 









PUSEY.—In East Marlborough Township, Chester County, 
Pa., Eleventh month 25th, 1905, Edward W. Pusey, in the 68th 
vear of his age. A local paper says: “ He was a consistent and 
prominent member of the Society of Friends, and connected 
throughout his life with London Grove Meeting. His kindly 
Christian character and upright life were an example to all 
who knew him.” 


ROBERTS.—On Eleventh month 18th, 1905, Mary Ann Rob- 
erts, aged nearly 73 years; a birthright member of Fall Creek 
Preparatory Meeting for nearly fifty years. 

An impressive meeting was held on Second-day, where a 
large number of her friends met with sorrowing hearts, for all 
who knew her regretted to give up such a valued member of 
our community. Mary G. Smith, of Hoopestown, IIL, and 
others bore testimony of her devotion to and faithfulness to 
revealed duties. She had been an elder in our meeting for 
many years. 

She attended all the sessions of our late long-to-be-remem- 
bered yearly meeting, held near Pendleton, Ind., and as far as 
we know is the first one of, that appreciative number to pass 
on. Her husband, Edward Roberts, had only preceded her nine 
months and three days. Joun L, THOMAS. 


SPEAKMAN.—In West Chester, Pa., on the 24th of Elev- 
enth month, 1905, Eliza R., widow of the late Wilson Speak- 
man, in the 85th year of her age. 


THORPE.—On the evening of Eleventh month 14th, 1905, 
Sarah G. Thorpe, in the 65th year of her age. She was the 
wife of Thomas Thorpe and a member of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Selma, Ohio; and was the youngest daughter of Peter 
and Mary Griest, of York County. For several years she was 
a great sufferer, and as the end approached her suffering was 
more intense, so that she was frequently heard to say, “ Oh, if 
| could die and go away from my pains.” Two or three days 
before her death, on being asked if she was ready and willing 
to go, she said, “ Yes, I see nothing in my way.” And when 
the end came, it came in perfect peace. T. THORPE. 


WALTON.—On Eleventh month 23d, 1905, at his home at 
London Grove, Pa., Franklin D. Walton, son of Bennett S. 
Walton, in his 3lst year. 































NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The newly-appointed Mayor of Finsbury [London, England], 
William Reason, is a Friend. This is doubtless the first occa- 


sion on which a Friend has been chosen since the London bor- 
oughs were formed in 1900.—The Friend (London). 



















Tidings of the death of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, the 
learned and long venerated counsellor and minister in London 
Yearly Meeting, reached Philadelphia last First-day. His son, 
of the same name, had religious service in Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, on the same day, and sailed for England on 
the day following.—The Friend. 
















Exercises to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the occupancy of Darby Meeting House will be held there on 
First-day afternoon, the 10th of the Twelfth month, 1905, at 
2 o’clock. All Friends and others interested are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 















The following minute refers to old Providence meeting 
house, in Montgomery County, Pa. Meetings long since ceased 
to be held there, but repairs have recently been made and a 
First-day schoo] started: 

“At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Norris- 
town, Pa., Eighth month 3d, 1905, the committee having charge 
of Providence 












Meeting property recommended that a meet- 
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ing be held there the second First-day in Sixth month, and 
one on the last First-day in Ninth month in each year, which is 
approved by this meeting. ‘Time, 3 o’clock p.m. 

“ MirnA MICHENER, Clerk.” 

A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 

dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 3d, 

1905, at 3 o’clock p.m. Ministering friends and all interested 
persons are cordially invited to attend. 

SARAH T. 













R. EaAvenson, M.D. 


One of the speakers at the Junior Conference at Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, at 9.45 a.m., on First-day, the 3d, will be Ed- 
ward B. Rawson. The subject will be “ The Bible and Its Rela- 
tion to Early Quakerism.” Edward Rawson also will attend 
the meeting at Girard Avenue, at 11 o’clock. 


Henry W. Wilbur is expected to attend Friends’ Meeting at 
West Grove, Chester County, Pa., on First -day, Twelfth month 
3d, and has arranged to speak at an appointed meeting, under 
the auspices of the “ Pennsylvania Peace Society,” at the same 
place (Friends’ Meeting House) on the previous evening, 
Twelfth month 2d. 


Realizing the benefit derived from the mingling of parents 
and teachers, through the experience of the last two years, 
the first “ mothers’ meeting ” of this school year was held by 
the teachers of the Kindergarten and Primary School of Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on the afternoon of 
Eleventh month 15th, in the Kindergarten room. Cora Havi- 
land Carver gave an informal talk on “ The Limitations of the 
Child,” which elicited discussion, and was much appreciated and 
enjoyed. 


These days when some Friends’ schools are giving up the at- 
tendance of mid-week meeting, it is especially interesting to 
note that one of our large schools is asking for more instead 
of less meeting. ‘The Friends’ Schools of New York City, of 
which Edward B. Rawson is principal, have been in the habit 
of attending mid-week meeting except those weeks when 
monthly meeting is held. The monthly meeting being held on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the usual mid-week meeting for wor- 
ship is omitted that week. The school has now asked and 
been granted permission by the monthly meeting to have mid- 
week meeting at the usual time on Fourth-day the week of 
monthly meeting, the same as other weeks of the month. This 
school meeting will differ from the mid-week meeting, only in 
that it is not a regular meeting, attendance at which is a duty 
laid upon Friends; but all who feel inclined to attend will be 
welcome. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID, NEW YORK. 

The annual fair, held on the 17th and 18th of Eleventh 
month, was unusually successful, both socially and financially. 

Nearly four hundred people were served in the dining-room 
on the two evenings. Over six hundred and fifty dollars were 
cleared at the booths. When the returns from the sale of tick- 
ets are all in it is probable that the net receipts will be not far 
short of a thousand dollars. 

As a number of Friends were unable to attend the fair, and 
as there were some articles left unsold, it has been decided to 
have a supplementary sale on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 8th, in the kindergarten room of Friends’ Seminary. 







PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL 
CELEBRATION. 


“ Remove the causes and abolish the customs of War, 
Live the conditions and promulgate the principles of Peace.” 
—Motto Universal Peace Union. 
A cordial invitation is extended to attend the Thirty-ninth 
Anniversary and Donation Day of the Pennsylvania Peace So- 
ciety (a Branch of the Universal Peace Union), at the Young 
Friends’ Building, N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Fifth-day, Twelfth month 7th, 1905, afternoon 
and evening. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 until 5.15 p.m. 
Opening address, by the president, Hon. Wm. N. 
Judge of Orphans’ Court. 
Letters and annual report, Arabella Carter, secretary; treas- 
urer’s report, Chas. P. Hastings; election of officers for 1905; 


PEACE 


Ashman, 





Ke 
i 
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convictions and remarks, Alfred H. Love, president Universal 
Peace Union. 

Address, 4.40 p.m., “The Foundation of the Temple of 
Peace,” Hon. William H. Berry, Mayor of Chester, and State 
Treasurer-elect of Pennsylvania. 

Supper, 5.30 to 6.30, in dining room on first floor; price, 25 
cents. 

Informal gathering, Auditorium, 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. Donation 
envelopes opened and announced and contributions received. 
Peace sentiments and brief remarks by all friends of Peace in- 
vited and desired. Membership in Pennsylvania Peace So- 
ciety, 25 cents. 

EVENING SESSION, 7.45 to 10 o’clock. 

Music, Smith’s Studio Orchestra. 

Address, 8 o’clock, by Richard Bartholdt, member of Con- 
gress from Missouri and president of the Interparliamentary 
Union held at St. Louis in 1904, which resulted in the calling of 
the Second Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Music, Orchestra. 

Address, 8.50 p.m., “The Place of John Hay in the Peace 
Movement,” Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL.D., Wooster, Ohio. 

Music, Orchestra. 


A WORD TO ALL. 


This marks one of the most important anniversaries of our 
history. 

The record of the past year is signally gratifying. The in- 
terest in the cause is gaining daily, and while the labor has 
greatly increased, there have been corresponding gains, but 
with heavy responsibilities, which we must meet with a gener- 
ous response from the friends of peace to enable us to carry 
forward the successes already achieved. 

We solicit at least double the former donations and a sub- 
stantial addition of members and subscribers to the Peacemaker 
and Court of Arbitration. Send checks to Charles P. Hastings, 
treasurer, 1305 Arch Street, or any of the other officers. 

William N. Ashman, president; Arabella Carter, secretary ; 
vice-presidents, Alfred H. Love, John M. Shrigley, Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson, M.D., Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Rabbi J. Leonard 
Levy, Dr. W illiam P. Wilson, George Burnham, Jr., Prof. Daniel 
Batchellor, and others. 

The Peace Rooms and Library, 1305 Arch Street, Suite 15, 
are freely open daily, where Peace literature can be obtained. 
Peacemaker and Court of Arbitration, organ of the Universal 
Peace Union, published monthly. Terms, $1.00 per year. Mem- 
bership in Universal Peace Union includes magazine. Twenty- 
five dollars entitles to Life Membership, with Journal and all 
benefits. ARABELLA CARTER, Business Manager. 








UNITY IN THE CHURCH. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HISs- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XLIV. 


Text, John, xvii., 21. Bible Readings, John, xvii. 


“This prayer,” writes George Fox, “ expresses Christ’s de- 
sire to the Father, that the world might know that God loves 
his Church as he loves Christ, and that they may be perfect 
in one. . . . the Church, of which Christ is the head, are one 
body, and their unity is in one Spirit, and they have but one 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is the author of their one faith and 
baptism, who is their one baptizer. . . . He, then, is a Chris- 
tian that is one inward; that is, baptized by one Spirit into one 
body, that is, in the same spirit, and power, and faith that the 
apostle and primitive Church were in, and he that hath not the 
spirit of Christ is none of his.” 

This strong yearning for unity, which characterized Fox and 
a few of his immediate followers, indicates that there was close- 
ly wedded in their natures two distinct tendencies, which, while 
they are manifestations of the same thing, are reconciled only 
among those Christians who have the religion of the Spirit in 
that fullness whose perfection is of the measure of the stature 
of Christ. 

1. He who has found the religion of the Spirit, who has re- 
vived the simplicity of the primitive Gospel, insists that the 
religion of Christ is equally available to the learned and the 
ignorant man. No man’s knowledge, he says, is perfect. The 
most gifted see through a glass but darkly. The message of the 
Gospel cannot be pre-empted by the rich or the learned. The 
ignorant man’s assurance that he has found the Christ is as 
strong as that of the educated man. Religion is not an idea 
to be comprehended. It is a relation toward God to be felt. He 
who adhered to this tendency felt that his religious need was 
entirely satisfied in the experience that God has entered with 
him and he with God into a relation so intimate and so happy 
that in the workings of practical religion he can imagine noth- 


ing above or beyond. He gives himself to the more perfect 
realization of this supreme relation. Assured that he has the 
germ of perfect spiritual development and life eternal, he ex- 
alts the spirit and condemns the letter. The germ in the seed 
is all; the surrounding integument is neglected. 

2. He who follows the second tendency agrees with him of 
the first tendency, but goes further. He simply asserts that 
this piety which constitutes his joy and strength, which en- 
lightens, renovates and sustains his entire inner life, does not 
date with this present experience of his, nor was it created by 
his own virtue, nor did it originate wholly with parents or 
teachers, although much may have been received from them; 
nor did it originate with the Church or the meeting, although 
much may have been transmitted by them; he finds this expe- 
rience in his brother, and together they find a larger experi- 
ence which engendered theirs, which larger experience, they 
assert, was first realized in the consciousness of Jesus Christ. 
This tendency affirms that Christ was the author of Christian,- 
ity, that the Light within finds its counterpart in the historic 
record of Jesus and his teachings. They insist that this inner 
relation to God is not only inseparably connected with the 
maxims of morality and the doctrines of Jesus, but with his 
person itself. Here are the two tendencies that are not always 
reconciled in the same person as they were in George Fox. 

These tendencies have been emphasized by two divergent in- 
fluences in theological thought, supported by their correspond- 
ing philosophical trend. They have been incorporated into the 
thinking and activities of the rank and file of Fox’s followers, 
when they have been quite unconscious of their origin. With 
an Idealist tendency, Origen and his followers have emphasized 
ideas, constructed a religious science based on mental phe- 
nomena, have rationalized dogma, and made history the ser- 
vant of their system. 

Under the guidance of Tertullian, with a Realist tendency, 
which follows an opposite instinct, ideas are materialized, a 
form and body is given to everything, even God; phenomena is 
deified, and history is made an external science of phenomena. 
These divergent influences naturally found a responsive sup- 
port in one or the other of the two tendencies that have af- 
fected Quaker thought. 

Consequently, two movements arose, each claiming capacity 
for the solution of the differences; one was Rationalism; the 
other was Orthodoxy. The former held Christianity to the 
support of a few truths of reason or of consciousness that 
have been accepted in all times and nations, clear to every man 
by their natural evidence. Jesus of Nazareth was their 
preacher and martyr, but his personality was no more neces- 
sary to Christianity than Plato’s was to his philosophy. Or- 
thodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, in its effort to make 
Christ the Second Person of the Eternal Trinity, the Son of 
the Father, and in every way equal to him, removes him from 
history by deifying the historical record. His human character 
is submerged under the divine. Christ becomes a deity walk- 
ing among men, hidden under the thin veil of a human figure. 
An honest study of his life is looked upon as sacrilegious. 

Neither of these solutions can reconcile the contradictory 
tendencies in Quakerism. George Fox and William Penn had 
each a strong Rationalistic tendency. Isaac Penington and 
John Woolman had each a strong Orthodox tendency. In all 
four these divergent tendencies were well reconciled, because 
they knew and practiced what might be called the moral unity 
of love—a unity that reconciles these human and organic in- 
fluences; a unity that glows through the entire life of Fox. It 
does not blend the two tendencies; it does not submerge one 
under the other; it rather preserves their individual vitalit 
and vigor, but reconciles them by a bond of wedlock whic 
Fox himself called the bond of peace. 

George Keith became a follower of George Fox. While his 
leader lived these divergent tendencies were at peace in his own 
heart. After Fox died Keith could no longer keep these ten- 
dencies reconciled. The unity defined in Lesson 43 was to him 
a theory, and not an experience. He leaned strongly toward 
the Tertullian method, the second tendency. Orthodoxy ex- 
tinguished Rationalism, and we have the Keithien division at 
the close of the seventeenth century, where Keith was dis- 
owned for too vigorously supporting ‘the letter at the expense 
of the Spirit: 

Unity, then, as the early Friends understood it, must first 
reconcile the two opposite tendencies in the nature of every 
man who practices the religion of the Spirit; this is done by 
grasping as an experience the fullness of that celebrated prayer 
of Christ’s, by finding one’s self penetrated by the Spirit of 
the Father, rendered possible by the sonlike attitude; this pro- 
duces (1) unity in the divergent parts of the individual’s spir- 
itual experience; (2) unity of relation from a son to his Heav- 
enly Father; (3) unity between man and man in the bond of 
fellowship, which is the only bond of peace. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





12th mo. Ist (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, Pa. 
(two miles to Goshen on Oxford & P. B. 
R. R.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek, near 
Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


12th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, Ia., at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


_ 12th mo. 3d (1st-day).—Columbus, O., 
Friends’ Association, at home of Isaac 
Stanton, 1158 Oak Street. 


12th mo. 3d (lst-day).—At Stanton, 
Del., a circular meeting, by appointment, 
under the care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. Car for 
Stanton, from Fourth and Market 
Streets, Wilmington, at 2.15 p.m. 


12th mo. 3d (1st-day).—Conference at 
Buckingham Meeting House, Pa., at 2.30 
p-m., under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 
Daniel Batchellor, of Philadelphia, will 
deliver an address on Peace. 


12th mo. 3d (lst-day).—‘ The Bible 
and Its Relation to Early Quakerism ” 
will be the subject before Girard Ave- 
nue Junior Conference, Philadelphia, at 
9.45 a.m. Edward B. Rawson will intro- 
duce the discussion. 


12th mo. 3d (lst-day).—The after- 
meeting conference at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 11.45 a.m., will discuss “ The 
Negro and Our Immigrant Races.” 


12th mo. 3d (lst-day).— Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. Ministering Friends and all in- 
terested cordi..'ly invited. 





12th mo. 3d (lst-day).—Meeting at 


Merion, Pa., attended by the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 3d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 Bank Street, 
at 11 a.m. 


12th mo. Sth (3d-day).— Media 
Friends’ Association, at the school build- 
ing, at 8 p.m. 


12th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


12th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society, annual meeting, 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. Speak- 
ers: Mayor Berry, of Chester, Pa.; Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, member of Congress from 
Missouri; Scott F. Hershey, of Wooster, 
Ohio. 


12th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Cordial 
invitation extended. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue Young Friends’ Association, at the 
meeting house. 
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12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—Circular 
meeting at London Grove, Pa., at 2 p.m., 
under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


12th mo. 10th (1st-day).—Solebury, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. Speak- 
er, George Walton, of Wilmington, Del.; 
subject, “ Scope of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Work.” Discussion introduced 
by Agnes S. Ely, Dr. S. M. Marshall, 
Milton Michener and Kate Quimby. 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—One hun- 
dredth anniversary of the meeting house 
at Darby, Pa., at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street Meeting 
House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. General 
subject, “The Nineteenth Century 
Awakening; ” subject for the evening, 
“Horace Man, and the Educational 
Awakening ;” discussion introduced by 
Edward B. Rawson, principal of the 
Friends’ Schools, New York. 


12th me. 14th (5th-day ).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 





McClure’s' Magazine announces in 
Printer’s Ink that it inserts no advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors, cigarettes, 


patent medicines or get-rich-quick 
schemes. Not only are its advertising 


pages clean, but its reading matter is 
fully up to the standard of the higher- 
priced magazines. 


Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


mufhns, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


FRI 





ENDS’ 


YoF.A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
i Convenient Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
#2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Homelike 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


‘i WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to 
4 date in every feature of the business, we are able 
* to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
fig the least money. Give us a call. 


> | GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St. (After Nov. 29th—105 8. 9th St.) 


























; j Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
HQ Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga 


Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





EDWARD T. BLACK 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


The entire care of Kea! Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pe. 


The recent articles in The Youth's 
Companion on subjects related to farm 
life have, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, turned the thoughts of 
thousands to the possibilities of the land. 

¥ Similar articles treating of various 
phases of farm life will be printed in 
The Companion during 1906. 


EBSTER’S 





8 @ 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting. Up to 
Date and Authoritative. No other gift will 
so often be a reminder of the giver. 2380 
pages, 5000 illustrations Recently enlarged 
with 25,000 new words, a new Gazetteer, 
and new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
W.T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., U.S. Com. of Ed’n. 
Grand he at Fair, St. Louis. 








Write = “The — of a Book”— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1515 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nervous 
cases. No mental cases received. Twenty acres in 
lawn—fine, new building with every comfort. Mas- 
sage, electricity, baths, packs, vibration. Booklet 
Telephone 84. J. H. Coorgey, M.D., Plainfield, N. J 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna 


OFFICES : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L, SELLERS. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
320 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penn. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAw, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. C. SPENCER 
KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 








An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 











PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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